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CAN SCHOOLS AFFORD RADIO-TV? 


yt 


Radio and television have ment when serious efforts were 


to offer teachers in making their made by a school staff convinced 


f , , 
teaching of ma) _ : arg of ‘ts value 
oe . : One of the best examples the 
ne The arrival of ‘levision Nas } ow mf ye . — s of th 
scCnoc use (¢ rac < 4 elevisit 
in no sense made radio obsolete ~ : r d ; h k , : is 
. , is to be found In the public scnools 
Each has its place. In some subject- ¢ Philadel ‘ ; 
: ( llaae : i recent por 
matter area television is much - ; 4 — ; ecent report 
a indicatec that individu: sc S 
more effective than radio. This i ; . enns . lual school: 
ae : in that city owned 2,700 radios, 
particularly rus W re demon- , ; 1 
with a weekly pi istening au- 
trations. — in art and 4 weex! pups ope iu 
dience of more than 300,000. These 
same schools also owned a total of 


clence, constit the central aim 
erie ne otner hand icp 


375 television receivers, with a 


in music appre ion and drama- KI ; 
weekly il view al nce 
tized stories for children, radio we pepe Va audience oO! 
all 93,000. Most of this equipment, 
eems far superior since it allow 

, re ese g an ivestment ap- 
the children, especially the young- pi nting an Inv ment of ap 
proximately $200,000, was  pur- 

chased by local P.T.A.’s 
This merely underlines the truth 
When the potentialities of these of the old adage that “Where 
two media are inte out to there's a will, there’s a way.” The 


e! ones, to adaeveiop tnell own 


imaginations to a greater degree 


teachers and school administrato! writer is convinced that the really 
one frequently is told that lack of professional teacher will use every 
funds has prevented the equipment modern device which can aid her 
of classrooms for radio and tele- in improving her effectiveness. 
Vision reception. Yet other school And, once convinced of its value, 


eem to have found ways, outside he will find the way to secure it 
x funds, to provide such equip- Tracy F. Tyier, Editor 
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What Do We Need 
To Know 


About CC-TV? 
Gene Udell 


Associate Professor of Education and Director, Audio-Visual Center 


Temple University, Philadelphia 


CONSIDERABLE interest and a specialized definition for coaxial 
activity currently centers about cable transmission of _ television 
closed-circuit television. Increas- signals. Other descriptive terms 
ing numbers of educators are join include ‘closed-loop television,” 
ing those in industry and com- medical television,” “tactical tele- 
merce, military establishments, vision,” “scrambled television,” 
and fields related to education in “industrial television,” ‘military 
wondering about and examining television,” ‘“‘vidicon television,” 
the possible uses of this rapidly “bench TV,” as well as the abbre- 
developing medium of communi-_ viations “TV (cc),” “‘c.c.t.” and the 
cation. As this is being written, at writer’s “CC-TV 
‘ast thirty educational 


A 


As with the phrase “wired tele- 
vision,” others of the terms listed 
above have also specialized conno- 
For example, “scrambled 


tlons, including one econdar’ 
schooi, have become, in some de 
e, practioners with CC-TV 


Research designs are being for television” refers to garbled, open- 
> 


ilated and effected to tri o fi ‘lrcult transmission emanating 


answers to Dasic questions Co! from regular broadcasting stations 
cerning the instructional validity “Tactical television’ can mean 
yf closed-circuit television microwave transmission unde} 
- conditions as military com- 
Those who speak about and wor! , 

e wires cannot be strung, 

scrambled messages might 
ubject to enemy de-coding 


with closed-circuit television have 
contributed a variety of descrip 
tive terms for this medium. D: 
Philip Lewis, one of the pionee: 
in experimenting with CC-TV 


education, referred originally rit lis welter of expressive 


where narrowly directional 


aesil 


“captive television Some manu | f various aspects of the 
facturers speak of “wired televi losed television medium 


ion which you will recognize ere | trong possibility that 
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proada 
unle we ast fi ities 1} ‘h are used to 
which ha 
u nz re ( general comm 


ional broadcast 


A Definition for CC-TV ihe 


writer approache his problem 


tn “ma lience 


ind with n chedule Educa- 


among othe! in recent study of 


: tional stations are considered sub- 
closed-circuit ‘levision Numer! 


:; 1 
tandard ‘quipment ise, unless 
ous intervie were conducted and ; 
Camery 
voluml1nol ‘Or! m aence Ww; 
voluminou I pondaen< | camera 
] tal . Son getity , 
indertaken ; 1 manutacture! 
I ik iuid A iconoscope equ 
and othe 


ional 


gnal, how 


Providing Information 
Oo be t hand 
individual 


tne 


LiKe the 


Educ ation 


Educational 


duced 
CC-TV 
tional situat 
ynonomous with 


Commonly 


oF THE AERT 





Dr. Frank Warren (center) demonstrates medical techniques before color 


television camera on 


Teaching 


Uses —-A 


I 


olnt 


; 


Od em- 
C-TV 
yilitar. 
llillal 


, 

eau 

ne nm 
} 


eaucation 


uld like to emphasize 


Otalning n reg 
latlo! 
tney 


sOnNne 1 


and Administrative 


a closed circuit. 


evidence comes from 

conducted in the mili- 
‘es. Recently 
information 

the 
ity 

ill doubtless be 

from Stephens 

State University of 


State 


additional 
was 


researcn 


made 

Pennsy] 
Other re 
published 
College, the 
Iow a, 


avallable through 


anla tate Unive! 


San Jose 


and othe! 
titutions. But 


educa- 


ut even when 


idence } in, research in 


indicated 
ine most pressing 
‘al Ei TV be used to 
the inevitable short- 
other trained 
near future? This 
tion, which 


tne 


and 


will 
questions 
needs to stand 
of question 
sed by 
work- 


televl 


xpres 
now 


? " 
LOT) 


educa- 
or 1 


than 





example 
children a 
I 
attributed 
affect 
circult 

3. Do some 
elve bette! 
CC-TV than othe: 
military 
attitude 


be taught by 


and ea 


whether! 


Isilon a 
LO! 

What are tl 
po ibilitie of 
campu course 


Many 


now 


television? 


COUI ¢ are 
open-circult 
microwave 
T DO 


7 


Instrucrion 
closed-circult 
ity may 
urban 
tion W 
rKing pact 
re 
needed 1 
ff-campu 
Se i 1 : I 
operate ePCO!l 
educational 


What 


ior hould 


What 


cnoo 
adults? 
Can be 
age which 
of closed- 
education? 
them 
by 


civiliar 


lend 
truction 
Many 
wonde: 
concepts can 
tele- 
instruc 


circult 


ie problems and 
conducting off- 


lo ed-cl! 


by c cult 
campu 


yiven 


f-campu 
ee | on a 
po ibi] 
to many 


educa 


hom) 


effect 


» 4 
/. Are there practical uses 


which closed-circuit television may 


be put school 


or a school system? For example 


is there any advantage for a schoo] 


in administering a 


principal to make announcements 
CC-TV 


) 


sound 
administra 
conducted 


than a 
ystem? Can intra-city 
tive staff 
with economy 
using CC-TYV? 

8. What 


load 


via rather 
meetings be 
and effectivenes 
principles of teaching 
hould be 
for teachers who con 
by television? It is 


generally accepted among teache! 


and 
worked out 
duct classes 


payment 


who have worked before television 
whether 


closed-circuit 


cameras open-circult o1 


that a_ television 
class is far more demanding on the 


Yet, 


no 


teache! 


egular class 


than isa! 
o the writer’ knowledge, 


ide] accepted administr: 


fo! 


pay vet 


time relief or for 


been worked 
Should 
ipllities of conducting 
via CC-TV. as 
? How 


venture be 


educators explore 

conven 
nave commer- 
rn would the cost 
calculated 
what of shar 


se could be worked out? Would 


pattern ing ex- 


‘rtain kind conventions 01 
eting len ; elves to CC- 


others? What k 


help hould be 


dette! 
ought from 
commercial ns. 
What the 

inter-communilty 


would 


rienced 


10 


CONnCe! 
are possibilities 
exchange 
educational 
and communities’ 

ll. What ai 

ing closed-cl 
the 


temporarily 


cnool 


education who are 

tionalized wh 

handicapped? 
Equipment 


swered 


There 
questions 


are many 


an about equip- 


ment which will be used in variou 


1 
ievel of closed-circuit televi 





work. Objective readable in 


formation about television equip- 


ment is needed and factual reports 


should be forthcoming from dozens 
of 
from manufacture! 
equipment 


educational institutions and 
In particular, 
manufactul! should 


ers 
be prepared to speak frankly and 
in understandable terms to educa- 
the strengths limi- 
of their products 

Answers to these questions about 
CC-TV equipment are 

1. How 
inst 


tween purchasing 


ors about and 


tations 


needed 
educational 
be 


Image 


should an 


itution make the decision 


vidicon o! 
equipment? While 


ortnican ome 


information on that problem is in 
study 


added 


cluded in the writer’ and 
her 
mation 
and stability 
2. What 
home-built 
in CC-TV 
building thei: 
orthicon camera 
be ted in 


question 


in ot documents, nfor 


about costs, performance 


needed 


ud prote 1OMaAl 


equipment can be 


work? (Two college 


ported own 


Image 
on 

Teachers would 
intere 


‘ + 


abou he usefulne 


equipment which commercial tele 
inade- 


the 


stand 


casters would consider to be 


quate. For example, what are 


o! adapting a 


motl ro 


DelIng 


Aiie 


adequate 


spate } 1 4 } 
is quall eauced tnrougn 


’ What are the 


rine 
Tit 


T proce 
bilities 


a standard 


of making cope 


16 mm. ¢ 
adapted or not a 
Vision equipment: 


Some 


these question put the write! 


information vailable 


on 


i0ot aware of detailed and ob 


jective information which Is av: 
able in collected 


| 
1. What 


of equipment 


form 
the minimum 
which a school 

with CC-TV? 


and cri la checkli 


Duy to work 


studies te) 


needed to help choo) peop! 


term what items of equipment 
are begin operations in 
various kinds of CC-TV endeavors 

2. Can CC-TV be used success- 
as a motion picture distrib- 
stem? It has seemed to the 
that might use 
to distribute motion pic- 
and other visuals such 
still pictures to rooms 
the school plant, and 

method of showing 
might be more 
under some circum- 
than the method of moving 
machine 


ine 


needed to 


fully 
uting sj 
write! schools 
CC-TV 
tures as 
slides o1 
throughout 
that 
films and 


atisfactory 


uch a 


pictures 


tances 

and screens into hard-to 
ooms and of arranging for 
work with 
advantage, 


darken 1 
one projectionist to 
The 
speculated about it 
work- 
might 
showings 


each showing as 


the writer ha 


that one or two operators 


central location 


Ing In a 


h-« ] ] ‘ im 
handle film and picture 


ooms at the 
addition, booki 


same time 
by 
made at 


in a dozen 1 
In 


tructol 


in- 
last 
pro- 


an 
tne 


no 
bik, 


could be 


minute by calling the central 
jection office where it would be 


no problem to locate the film and 
Via coaxial cable with only 
Chicago Teachers Col- 


how it 
brief delay 
and 
high 


few 


imila ystem 


Wa nl 


to 


lege use a 
ngton, 
but 
have expressed 
tudie 

uch 


VV . % 
Vancouver, 


1 
cnool plan do oO 


titut 


1On 
Experimental 
determine 
relative cost of 
1 a central loca- 


ion and of wing films 


vila 


in indi- 
stability 

equlp- 
standard 


projectors; 


ial classrooms: (2) the 


TV 


compared 


howing 
with 
film 


film- 


Cla room 


difference in effectivene 


ing films in a classroom on a 


‘n and on a standard film 


What 


WOE, | 


may be 
CC-TV? 
technica! 


definitive 


of visual 
read mitted by 
This j irely 


tion ‘lating to 


kind 
ran 
que 

infor 


matior about What can be seen 
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purchase of equipment? Guides 


‘are needed which will help the 
a book choolman decide when and what 


o that kind of equipment to buy. It is 


ro-filmed possible that explorations might 


closed- be made into patterns of leasing 
iting? The or renting equipment rather than 


purcnasing it 


How important will inexpen- 

closed-circuit color television 
be for educators in the near fu- 
ture’? In terms of what criteria 
hould an educator who is inter- 
ested in CC-TV decide to install] 
black-and-white equipment 


sraait y 


Vdail iO! color 


8. What are the possibilitie I 
reducing the cost of signal distri- 
bution equipment for closed-cir- 
ul ‘levision work? Within a 
building. the cost of distributing a 
CC-TYV signal is not too expensive, 
but the cost mounts quickly as 
longer distances are involved. The 

has heard that the U. S 
: has experimented 
of television 


building ; 
‘gular telephone lines 
chool ce } 
country eerious quality 

rie mitations are reported with this 
rooms 


Some 


ion equip 


method of distribution, but one 


would be interested in objective 
information because of the avail- 


} 


represent 
P ; and relatively low cost of 


slit. 
abDllit 
4 


telephone lines. By the same tok- 


: en, further information is needed 
pe ad 


CC-TV 
tudents 


without the 


about the possibilities of reducing 
the cost of microwave distribution 
through technical developments o1 


the establishment of educationally- 
embly hall for 


d microwave distribution 
CC-TV 
moment any 
in terms 
can calculate 
of closed- 
equipment? 


bids 


10. What are the _ possibili 
of development of CC-TV equip- 
ment in which cameras may 

controlled in greater measure by. 


the instructor rather than by at- 





tendant In many 
Situations the 
structor would be less res 
his work if could 
greater of 

cameras, their direc- 
the like. Are such de- 
velopments possible and economi- 
cally feasible? 


kinds of teaching in- 
tricted in 
he exercise a 


amount control over! 
position of 


tion, and 


Clearing House There is a 


tusion of 


pro- 
the 
and many 


Opinions concerning 


posible answers to these 
othe! 


+ 


about closed-cir- 
But 
opinion 1s 


the 


question 
cul television 
4 


formed 


even well-in- 


scarcely ade- 
the vital 
upon 


quate in face ol need 


answers based careful 


IOWA SCHOOL TV 


the num- 
classrooms 


steady increase in 
of schools 
Iowa TV 
televised 
Monday 
p.m.., 


and 
Schooltime pro 
WOI-TV in 
Friday at 
been reported in a 
the 
television 
38,000 school 
the TV 


regularly 


grams by 


Ame 


1:30 


through 
has 
conducted by lowa 
state 


More 


now 


College service 
children 
Schooltime 
according to 
by Jim 
supervisor foi 


than 
watch 
programs 
result reported 
Davi 
WOI 


educational 


Telev is 


1oOn 


38,000 
1,380 


average of 28 


young viewers rep- 


different classrooms 


pupils 


the pl 


an 
sroom 


pel 
watching ograms 
tal of 261 schools, 35 percent 


the WOI-TV 100 


now have 


all scnools in 


mile coverage radiu 


television sets in their classroom 


Us 
Wher! 


WOI-TV fi 


that the 
education may 
mandatory in 
situations before its valid- 
finally evaluated. It would 
be a serious error not to marshal 
the fullest possible information 
and make it continually available 
to all who are interested. 


study. It is conceivable 
CC-TV in 
virtually 


use of 
become 
some 
ity 1s 


The writer would be pleased to 
hear from CC-TV practitioners and 
interested about present 
activities future plans con- 
closed - circuit television 
and to serve as an interim “clear- 
house” for information on 
television 


persons 
and 
cerning 


ing 
? 


closed-circuit 


PROGRAM GROWS 


casting Iowa TV Schooltime in the 
fall of 1952, 
were equipped with television sets 
By that 
proximately schools 
chased TV 
the same 

lowed their 
by homes 


very few classrooms 
November of 
40 
recelvel 


year, 
had 
and 
chool 
to 
in-school 


ap- 
pur- 
nearly 
al- 


near- 


number of 
cla to 


to 


vO 
the 


watcn 

programs 

TV 
Do 
urvey 

11,269 


pro- 


all current 
shows is “See 

on Wednesdays. The 
400 cla with 
youngsters, eacn 
“Soe 


by 


Most popular of 
Schooltime 
Time” 
hows 


and 


rooms, 
watching 
and Do Time” i 
WOI-TV fo: 


kindergarten 


pram pro- 


duced primary 

Setty 
who produces and appears 
Magic Window,” WOI- 
p.m. children’s program, 
Wednesday TV Schooltime 


grade and 
McVay, 
on The 
TV's 4 
the 
teache! 
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Is Radio Drama 


Really Dead? 


Edgar E Willis 


9: 
Workshop pro- 
MacLei h’ “F I 


Fal 


f 
iCal 


Columbia 
radio 


a program tnat 
narrator a nen unknown 
actor, Orson Welles. Othe names 
came to mind Arch Oboler whose 
experiment ! t 


1 stream - 
glibly forth, - , 


pave raak 
T ‘ ‘ 
| happened to ] 


ot - con 


Na utte! 


Norman C 
ring Will \ 


} 
1ot only 


rite tT aocum 
if d radio ry drama Cooper wl 
drama among | warding 


LOSE 
made Quiet Please 


ning 


Ipinai 


touch 


ex 
ad 


ne tral commercla 


Homer Fickett’s The Theater 


Sunday 


in mina 


A 


contem- 


Professor Willis prod adio Education Department, Detroit 

schools. He has t: t drar wri for radio and television at the 

iversity-NBC Rad ‘ . at San Jose State College 
vy of J “ associat 


té protessor of 


put lic 
Stanford 
Institute 


and at th 


Sp ect 


LU 





not always 
Aw cr 


wnien ucn 
B ograph e 


ios unique char- 

‘s is the demand it makes 

the audience for collaboration 

ounds coming from the loud- 

peaker constitute only part of the 

kind tal scene and action. Stimulated 


grab-bag listenins ‘pitomized these sounds the imagination of 
bv Monitor 


ing time, wW ! tne 
¢ 


Ol 


networks » liste ‘ must go to work to 
which a few years so disdain complete the total effect. It is this 
to play an : power to stimulate an imaginative 
giving over entire } ri period » that makes radio more 


han any other medium 


certain dramatic 
is emphasized fantasy, for example. 
appearance afte! decades to deny that television 
broadcasting t’s Pretend (la- gene » its own special kind 
mented) and Mr en, Tracer of , but it is a response 
Lost Person le nted Ever hat 1 llffere I) at pro- 
radio soap opera (i »can digni luced by radio, and it is not nec 
erm drama) 1s in head arily an improvement or even 
before the equate replacement 
on counterpart advantage of radio 1} 


> ease and economy with 
aan which drama can be _ produced 
dead and th: I rial I alone should Keep radio drama 


education even if we were 
the levision form 


‘ffective. Produc- 
th t} a & mor . ‘ iny 
inte the common pecially advan 
conclusions abou ituation 
facts which refle dramatic 


an important 


t 
1 


t tele 
the expense 
et and 
expendi 
rehearsal 
the numbe! 


tnat can 


need 
cnances 
on indefini 
That ty pe 
drama broadca 
purposes student 


and production a 





moreover, that may well be a high 


student 
that pro- 
and creative de- 
velopment better than many other 
activities that may be considered 


point, providing for the 


a kind of stimulation 
motes personality 


by some to be more practical in 


nature 


radio drama really dead”? It 


certainly that 
the network level and in the offer- 
commercial 
3ut it still has an important place 
in the schedules of educational 
broadcasting organizations, and on 
the campuses of high schools and 
colleges it continues to play a vital 
and effective role. Radio drama is 
not vet dead 


seems neal state on 


ings of loca] stations. 


Long may it live! 


VISTA —A New Concept In University 


TV Programming 


Elmer G. Sulzer 


Director 


IN television, as in radio, educa- 
tional broad¢asters are frequently 
plagued by the rigors of the 14°30’ 
29°30” 
speaking, the concise: time re- 
Far too 
find recourse in 


that ““An 


artistic creation cannot be subject 


and the Gener- 
ally 


quirement 1s a 


disciplines 
good one 
often broadcasters 
tatemenits to the effect 


ed to the straight-jaecket of timing,” 
and producers and writers can es- 
effort by such thinking 

telecasts, 01 


cape this 
When 


the tudios of an 


iginating in 
educational 
reach the air through the 


agency 
transmitte! of commercial §sta- 


tlons, the necessities for fine tim 
ing become even more imperative 
Not only must 
the advertised” so 
tune with efficiency 


Dut program 


“Start on 
viewers 


programs 
may 
and dispatch 
must get off “on the 
so following commercial sta- 
network 
local, can be picked up on schedule 
At the 
ity of timing of programs originated 
highly 
desirable at times, especially when 
planning 
dzy that a 
running 15 


nose” 


tion originations, and 


same time, some flexibil- 


by educational agencies ls 
indicates on a 
program nor- 
minutes should 


advance 
certain 
mally 


Jor rmNAL OF TI'E AERT 


Radio and Television Communications, Indiana University 


be given 20; and conversely, a 
feature usually requiring 15 min- 
utes can get along well with ten 
Furthermore, at times, events de- 
velop in such a way that it would 
be nice to carry special television 
features on such short notice that 
time from the commercial outlet 
cannot be cleared easily. 

To take situations 
as these, Indiana University is 
ducting an 


care of such 
con- 
experiment in pro- 
gramming that may alleviate such 
problems. In a television 
schedule overhaul around the first 
of October, it was decided to lump 
four of the twelve weekly tele- 
from that institution into a 
single one and one-half hour pro- 
gramming period to bear the inclu- 
ive name VISTA. Scheduled 
from 9:30 to 11:00 p.m. on Sunday 
nights, VISTA normally would in- 
clude the following features 

9:30 p.m. American Folkways 

10:00 p.m. Recital Hall 

10:15 p.m. Pix of the Campus 

10:20 p.m. The World Today 

10:45 p.m. TV Miniatures 

American Folkways is a musica] 

program built around a 
playing, singing, graduate student 
in folklore, Bruce 


general 


casts 


gultar- 


one Suckley 





Recita! Hall is a musical program 
developed in cooperation with the 
Indiana U. School of Music, and 
may feature the trombone section 
of the University Symphony or- 
chestra, the Berkshire Quartet, or 
the “Belles of Indiana.” Pix of the 
Campus portrays in pictures the 
news developed at Indiana U. dur- 
ing the past week. The World To- 
day is a weekly illustrated news 
forum. TV Miniatures is basically 
an experimental program usually 
portraying new techniques in tele- 
vision drama. 

What are some of the gains thus 
far realized from the solid one and 
one-half hours of block 
gramming? 


pro- 


We are planning to telecast one- 
hour of five operas this 
year, produced by the School of 
Music. Now, “one hour” is approxi- 
mately but the finished 
product telecasting 


versions 


correct 
upon may re- 
sult in a fifty-six minute program 
or it may 
hour. By 


over its intended 
scheduling the operas on 


lap 


VISTAS and cancelling part of the 
regular University programming 
for those nights, no anxieties or 
irregular timing result. Following 
programs simply stand by to start 
whenever the operas are over. 

Just the other day, a well-known 
scientist visited the campus and he 
was scheduled to appear on The 
World Today forum. It was obvious 
that five minutes more time would 
be required for his show. On that 
particular night the content of TV 
Miniatures was such that it could 
be shortened easily to ten minutes. 

All such inter - programming 
changes are easily made without 
annoying the programming direc- 
tor of the commercial TV station. 

These concepts of program flex- 
ibility no doubt are “old hat” to 
the educational agency that runs 
its own station; but for the agency 
that the facilities of a com- 
mercial TV. station the idea of a 
long, flexible period like VISTA is 
an answer to several important 
problems 


uses 


ETRC GRANTS 40,000 


universities 


Nine colleges and 


were awarded radio grants-in-aid 
totaling about $40,000 by the Edu- 
cational Television and Radio Cen- 
President H. K. Newburn an- 
nounced recently. The grants are 
for production 


ter, 


of educational radio 
programs during the 1955-56 school 


‘al 


The grants are as follows: $1,609, 
University of Denver; $3,150, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Chicago Under- 
graduate Division: $5,800, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts, Literary So- 
ciety; $4,768, the University of 
Minnesota; $5,076, Purdue Univer- 
sity; $5,200, San Bernardino Val- 
ley College; $5,000, University of 
Southern $3,960. Uni- 


California: 


Wisconsin, 
University of Texas 

Recommended by a committee 
of the National Assotiation of Edu- 
cational Broadcasters, through 
whom they will be administered, 
the grants are a part of a joint 
effort of the Center and the NAEB 
to improve the quality of educa- 
tional radio broadcasting by stim- 
ulating local programming. The 
Center serves as the hub of 
national educational television. 

All programs (produced under 
these grants will relate to the gen- 
eral theme, “America in the 20th 
Century,’ and will be distributed 
the NAEB on its 
network. Selections were 
made from 23 applications 


versity of and 


$6,875, 


also 


nationally by 
tape 
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N. J. SCIENCE TEACHERS ANNOUNCE TV AWARDS 


Harold Hainfeld (center) presents TV Awards from the New Jersey Science 
Teachers Association to New Jersey Governor Robert B. Meyner (left) and 
Dr. Richard Beck (right). Presentations were made at the Association’s 50th 
Anniversary Luncheon at Atlantic City on November 10. 
Jew Jersev Science Teac FICTION, Newark Board of Educa- 
ebrating 1 tion, WATV; SCIENCE IS FUN, 
Philadelphia publi chools (Martha 
Gable) WFIL-TV;: BRITANNICA 
ra » science tele JUNIOR THEATER, Encyclopedia 
At their luncheo! Britannica Filn WNBT; CAMERA 
at the Ambassado THREE, Jame Macandrew. WCBS; 
on Nover TOMORROW'S CAREERS, The 
= ~ Johns Hopkins University, ABC 


announced 


The award began five years 
with Harold Hainfeld, science 
awalra ~ wt! vernol teacher, Roosevelt School, Union 


Robert 


chairman. Their purpose 


, " y y Y , 
ard Beck, pl ; ' ; _ , ’ W encourage teachers to use 


Education an ed icational me- 

Meyner w a for Mis teLec dium and r stations to produce 
, 7.) 

teport he People oe ve clence programs. Hainfeld, proj- 


WATY\ wark on Sunday chairman, is a member of the 
ning n yrogi Iscu ‘ ynual Science Teachers Asso- 
proole IT) I} TV« a\724 = ’ ‘la n Educational TV C 


ural resoul! an rely ! “CK > gQ t-] 


if. 


i 
a past-president of the 

received the Audio-Visual Leadership 
ers Citation for ““Teache1 “Vel ‘ouncil. Other committee mem- 
oped by the New Jersey Educatior e} include Mary Lutz, New 
Association ick high school: Stuart 

The tele cience chairman, East Side 
i955 are high school, Newark: Maitland P 

REPORT TO THE PEOPLE, Gov 
tobert B. Meyner, WATV; DR . Z eh oer 
SPOCK, WNBT; TEACHER, N. J. 2nd Hugh Allen Jr., Montclair 
Education Assn.; SCIENCE NON- ite le 


Simmons. Irvington high school 


Jour? 





Educational Broadcasting In Britain 


William D. Boutwell 


Editor. Scholasti« 


I WAS in, summe! 
when commercial TV came to Eng- 
the 
paper carried a banne! 
headline GOOD SIGNAL 110 
MILES! People I talked to reacted 
in various way “T’ll wait a bit 
until I 
“BBC can 


petition.” 


last 


Li yndon 


land. It was the big news of 


One 


WeeCK 


buy a converter thing 


tand with a bit of 
‘The 


new program | by far 


com- 
advertising on the 
part 

station enroute 
to Stratford I picked up a TV 
TIMES, Vol. 1, No. 1, “The only 
paper giving NEW TV programme 
in full.” L 3all 
Dainton lare the 

soulfully at the reader through a 
red ink frame of a TV receive! 


BBC commercial TV b 
haved 


In the railroad 


and Patricia 


cover, gazing 


and 


toward each other with 


t ritish politeness. But 


elaborate 
I en 


two 


ed that it was the politeness 

trange dogs circling in a 
! ne battle begin 

Small 1 len ve the 


rthncoming 


iled 
riousne 
BBC 


ports event T'\ 


iddenl gned up ma- 


TIMES de- 


clared nonchalantly ma { 


ion tnis cou! 


monopoly estrict 
nance 


eemed, 


Tha itua now unde 
a great and dramatic change. V1 


’ } } ‘ . 
ers will no longer have to ac 


na been deemed t 


wnat 


The \ will be 


Teacher 


Magazine 


And the new Inde- 
programme planners 
what view- 
want 


and cnoose 


TV 


Piving 


penaent 
alm at viewers 
e} want-—-at times viewers 

it 
Only permitted fo1 
this question: What is the title of 
the late afternoon “pro- 
offered by the new In- 


” Of ourse—“Tea V 


one puess ls 

new 

gramme” 

dependent 

Time.” 
Well 
4. ¢ 


Pet Oo my 


peaking of time I'd best 
ubject, a visit to BBC’: 
ervice. Assistant Direc- 
extended a hearty 
told me that I had 
a day the visit of Judith 
NBC and Dorothy Klock 


education 


tor Enid 


welcome 


Love 
and 
missed by 
Waller of 
of WNYE 

“Would you 


two in 


like to see a 
al?” Miss 
the oppor- 
myself in 
ypical control room looking into 
two 


pro- 
reheat 
I leaped at 

found 


oon 


typical small studio where 


killed actor were bringing a 
The script proved 
India 
sort of crock- 
monkey. This 


early 


amusing legend of 
involving a blimpish 
odile and an 


impish 
ram would be sent out 
reception by 
age } Yedal 
What I 
1 WHA in 


LS. centers 


could have 
Madison o1 
except for 
the u 


the educational 


happened 
dozens of 
addi- 
studio 


one 


member of ual 


ional 
t of characte! 
who i! 

3BC 


young 


in on the produc- 
educational pro- 


had 
had 


woman 


She 


choo} 


1956 





neiped to plan tn erie 


She ha 


teacners 


a 


f 


met Ol 


who 


with the panels 
BBC's educational 
She held in her hand 


tne script 


advise on 
programming 


of 


the directo: 
Here’ 

don't you think?” said the directo: 

turning to the education adviser 


he “Why 


the re : 


a Copy 


with 


following it 


a good place for a cut 


‘Ye ' 


all 


Late: 


+ 


replied not 


take t of the page 
‘Couldn't 
little slower, 


she commented 


take that 


) 


ne peecn a 


I'm afraid they 


rushes it 


Right 


acto! 


Jim’ 


if he 


wont follow 


Say 


Jim 


the 


he 


inter-com 


asked 


to 


and 
the 


low 


OVE! 


down 

I watched this team process 
quite amicable and apparently the 
most 


natural the 


amazement 


thing in world 
Most 
run thei 


ocean liners 


with growing 
directors I hi 
like captain 


ive Known 


o! 


little or no 


now 


brooking 


advice from 


anyone 
Yet this studio incident 
typifies BBCs enti: 


Zramme serv 


In a Way 
e education pro- 
Ice fo! 
the 


write! 


Programs 
spring from 
some pt 
Briti 
network of 
n representatives 


he class} 


schoo! do 
fertile mind 


produce! 


not 


of scr 


oO! 


h educators 


through a committees 
and throug 
peaking for t 


tudio 


00m in every 


participate am 
These 
program 
grams 


How 


in progr: cre- 


ation their 


programs are 


not merely 


ty 


tne 


learned 


voice 
educator I in Miss 
office. A she introduced 
me to a young man who represents 


one is 
Love's 
I came in 


the independent educator program 
checking service. He explained that 
his agency operate 

BBC pr 
office ha 


creation of 


quite apart 
from 
His 
the 


does 


ogramming service 
nothing to 
programs 


workers 


do with 
But he 
stationed 


have paid 


part 


in V 


JOURNAI 


ariou country to 


Oo! 


16 


check 
and 


the 
teachers 
Thei 
teache! 
They 
programs 
audience 


on reaction of pupl's 
to br oadcasts 


field workers 
of the 


with 
broadcasts 
schools that tune in the 
They make scientific 
reaction surveys. Infor- 
received by this agency 
speaking for the teacher panels 
supplies a steady flow of pro and 
con judgment kind of 
BBC 
critic 
and I’m 
the 
with 


meet 
users 


Visit 


mation 


a educa- 
tional “box office.” more- 


over, pays for these of its 


educational service ure 


+ 


close 
the 


ce value received in 


partnership achieved 
schools 

The British 
us in printed aids 


a | 


far outdistance 
Beside my 


lie 


also 
ty pe- 
a sampling of 
well-illustrated pamphlets: Early 
Stages in French, Nature Stud 

General Science, Looking at Thing 
Re- 
The 


+ 


COontedi 


write! write 


(In color) Singing 


Together, 


ligion and and 


Philosoph y, 
all 


printed 


Americans. Nearly 
abundant illustration 
ted 


These appealing 


on 
neavy 
duction 


coa stock for good repro- 
“appetiz- 
persuade print-minded teach- 
and hold the 


through the 


© il 5” 
catch and 
pupils 


atten- 
ot 
ota 


serie 


As a guide to its educational! 
BBC is 
Sc 


ra 
riches 
Broadcast 
gl amme”™ 
Here the 
bi oadcasts 
An 


for 


alo 


annual 
Pro- 


pages 


ues an 


to hoo] 
fi 50 


teache! 


lling some 
ind 
fol two 
identifies 
Schools, 
Seconda! \ 


topics 
cheduled 
mesters index 
grams 


mary 


Primary 

Secondary 
special programs f 
in Scotland and Wales. In 
BBC “Notes for 
Teaching four-page 


guides wit! for 


and 
only, and 
children 
addition 


tne 


yT 


supplies 
Staff” 
1 Suggestions 
books 
“Pencils and pape 
needed for today’s 


follow 


activities to read, and 


up 


iv 
like this 


be 


items 
will broad- 
‘a _ 


You will 





take quite a slice of 
Correct! The 
shows educational 


BBC 


chart 


time.’ 
programs 
booked solidly five days per week, 
10 to 12 o'clock and 2 to 3 o'clock. 
In addition 
Service” 


mornings at 


one finds “Religious 
Tuesday and_ Friday 
9:05: “For Country 
Schools” 1:40 to 2 on Monday; and 
“Prose and Verse Read- 
program after 3 on Monday 
thirtv-eight 


a short 
ings”’ 
afternoon programs 


pel week 


“What 
econdary 
Most 


Was 


about program use in 
schools?” I asked 
this level, I 


told, are directed to ‘“‘second- 


programs fo! 


ary modern” schools. “Secondary 

modern” 

high serving 

non-vocational 

boys and 
Fo 

f 


ty pe ol! 


corresponds to our junio! 
schoo] non-academic, 
These 


school 


students 
girls will leave 
them Britain has created 
built to 
exams as 
programs 
sting the 


1.Q 


interest In 


‘urriculum 
than 
Radio 

neatly assi 
with 


nral 
Uldl 


st rather 


a motive force 


‘ 
fit this 


teacner working 


alm 
lowel 
groups whose nat 


learning is not strong 


poster 


What 

This question came up at a lunch- 
eon with Miss Love and her chief, 
John Schupham. The latter drew 
a long, tired breath. 


about educational TV? 


‘Last year we experimented with 
closed circuit TV programs in a 
school in Kent,” he said. “We tried 
to keep them secret but the press 
got hold of the news. This year we 
starting a TV program for 
young children. It’s still very ex- 
perimental. Very few schools own 
receivers. For us educational TV 
is some way off. Probably not un- 
til 1957. It is so costly.” 

On this last point, others, 
Britain and U.S. see eye to eye. 
With the coming of commercial TV 
to Britain and educational TV to 
the U.S. our systems begin to par- 
allel. Will the future see both na- 
tions using TV and radio for both 
private and public purposes? Will 
both nations move toward the pat- 
tern so long established in Canada 
I think so. In the meantime there's 
much we can 


are 


and 


about educa- 
tional broadcasting from our good 
friends, the British 


learn 


MAURICE EVANS HONORED BY ENGLISH TEACHERS 


Evans was 
the National 


Maurice honored bs 


Council of Teache1 


of English in late November when 


he received the group’s first tele 
NBC- 
r'V production of *‘Macabeth,” tele- 
cast in color on November 28, 1954 
The chosen fo! 
its contribution to the teaching of 
English. Evans was both the pro- 


ducer and star of the Shakespear- 


vision drama award for his 


production was 


ean Classic 
award, in 
1] 


the form of a 


was accepted for 


Evans by George Schaefer, direc- 
tor of “Macbeth” and Evans’ close 
associate in his stage and TV ven- 
tures, at a luncheon on Saturday, 
Nov. 26, at the Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York, during the 45th annual 
convention of the council. John C 
Gerber, State University of Iowa, 
president of the council, made the 
presentation. 

Evans’ “Macbeth” was chosen 
by popular vote among the more 
than 20,000 English teachers 
comprise the 
N.C.T.E 


who 
membership of the 
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—— 


ted below are a few more individuals who have joined the Asso- 


hem we extend a most warm welcome! To the other 
members we urge the securing of additional member! ships so as to further 
trengthen AERT 


MASSACHUSETTS Detroit 
E W Nelson, J! D ynatna 
Program Director WBUR Teacher; 


Boston Universit, Mere. 


Clation recently. To t 


Maingutl 


30ston Detroit 


MICHIGAN He: ma Tay lor 
Edna Mae C1 

Teache 

Post Junior High 


Birmingham 


Executive Secretary -Wayne 
County Chapter Michigan Socir 
for Crippled Children 
Garden City 
Marion Cheslake 
m NEW YORK 
Teacher , . : 
D Sa] Harold C. Crittenden 

avison School 

A ; District Principal 
Highland Park jc ae 

H ~ Armonk School] 

ambi , . . . 
: [ nion Free School Dist No 
Armonk 


Peggy 
Public Relation 
The Detroit New 
Detroit OHIO 

Mildred Lipe Katharine E. Matchett 
Teacher! Coordinator of Senior: 
tedford Hig! Radio Program 

Detroit Station WBOE 

Mary A. Lynch Cleveland Board of Educatior 
Teacher! Cleveland 

Fitzgerald School OKLAHOMA 

Detroit Alice Sowers 

Mildred Macdonald Professor, 

Teacher Director, 

Greenfield Union School Normar 


Michigan State University and Frank E. Scholey, directo: 


of 
if 


Department of Speech an broadcasting, University of Illinois, 


nounce ts eleventh annual Radio and president of the National As- 


and Television Conference on Sat sociation of Educational Broadcast- 
urday, March 10, 1956, at East ‘rs, was awarded a citation at its 
Lansing. Dr. Robert P. Crawford rece national convention in rec- 
will be in charge of the event gnition of his 20 years of service 
which is planned for high school the NAEB. He was also re-elect- 
and college students and teachers -d to hi t 


post as president 


i 


JOURNAL OF THI 





Judith Waller 


(See Cover) 
Judith Waller, 


tor of public affairs and educatio1 
for NBC in Chicago, is 
affairs 
work 


long-time direc 


now public 


representative for the net- 


Walle: 


country a 


In her new post Mi 
throughout the 


between the 


travels 


liaison network and 


national organizations, particularly 


f 


field of education and 


During the week of 


NBC at 


i-e Conference 


epresented 
on 


main 


best-Known 
casting industry’ 
Mi W alle: 
for her 

development ot 
Fo! 
1922, she was manage! 
WMAQ, 


fledgling t 


pioneel 
noted 


the 


pernaps most 
profound influence on 
public ser’ 

gramming almost dec: 
starting in 
and 


of Chicago tation 


nurtured the 


tiny 


+ 
ation 


from a 250-watter to 
the influential 


nation. When 
WMAQ in 


most voice 


‘twork took 
1931, Miss Wallet 


the ne 


ove! 


Takes New Post 


her full 
to the field of public affairs and 

She was responsible for 
the the “University of 
Chicago Roundtable” 
cast the 
Dong School,” and 


notable programs 


began to devote energies 
education 
creation of 
radio broad- 
“Ding 
other 


series, television 


many 


the NBC 
Summe! 
1942, Miss 
co-director 
and member. She is the 
author of the widely known text 
book Radio the Fifth Estate, pub- 
lished first in 1946 and revised 
and republished in 1950 


Since the founding of 
University 
Institutes, in 


Northwestern 
Radio-TV 
Walle I 


has served as 


faculty 


Frequently referred to as radio’s 
education 


Miss 


hon 


lady not only in 


ploneering venture 
ha 
ring 
One of the most recent was the 
award of honorary 
Doctor of Humane 


Northwestern 


received countles 
her career in broadcast- 
ing 
degree 
Letter 
University 
AERT takes justifiable pride in 
aluting its charte: 
upporte! 


an 


by 


distinguished 


and long-time 


membe! 





T. Ellsworth Stepp, directo: 
radio and television, University of 
the 
tne 
Tele 


Veal 


Colorado. has been selected as 


first executive secretary of 
Broadcasters and 

Association. After 10 
KOA, Denver, he started 


Production 


Colorado 
with the 
Radio 


the U 


Department at 
1947 


niversity of Colorado in 


George L. Arms, senior producer- 
Station KUHT, Univer- 
sity of Houston, Texas, assumed 
duties as Station 
manager of KETC, St 
Novembe! 5. Mr. Arms joined 
the staff of the University of Hou 


in 1953 helped start KUHT 


director, 


operaltl 


Louis 


new on 


on 


Macbeth and King Richard II, as 
Maurice Evans on TV, 
high schools 
16 mm. film. Write 
9 East Adams 


produced by 


are available free to 


and colleges on 


to As 


Chicago 3 


ociation Film 


Sorces of Teaching Material 
(1955 eV by Catharine M 
William include; othe: 
topics Radio Other 
Audio-Visual Copies at 
50 cent from the 
Ohio 


ision) 
among 


Materials 


and and 


may be secured 
Aids Laborator\ 


Columbus 10 


leaching 


University, 


RCA Educational TV News is the 
f leaflet issued on 


name oO! a 
October 27 RCA 


new 


1955. by edu 
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Catlonal coordinato! 


in Bldg 


from his of- 
Camden, New 

Its purpose is to 
the being made in 
educational television. It is intend- 
medium for the ex- 
change of ideas in the educational 
TV field. AERT members 
to the mailing list 
publication should 


and addresses 


fices 15-1 in 
Jersey primary 
show progres 


ed also as a 
wishing 
for this 


send in 


be on 
new 


their name 


Dr. Arthur H. Compton, forme: 
chancellor of Washington 
sity, St. Louis 
the St 


vision 


Univer- 
chairman of 
Educational Tele- 
Commission its incep 

1952, ha named to 


newly-created t of execu 


and 
Louis 
ince 
tion been 
the 


in 


po 


of Station KETC. D1 
Compton, Nobel prize winning 
physicist, has been serving Wash- 
ington University as distinguished 
service professor of phi- 
losophy since his as 
chancello1 


tive director 


natural 
retirement 


Gale R. Adkins, 
reau of Research 
Radio - Television, 
Texas, attended mass media 
workshop the University of 
Denver summer. His studies 
were field television 
medium for news presentation 
and were made possible through 
the award of an NAEB Television 
Scholarship 


Bu- 


by 


director. 
Education 
University of 


in 


a 
at 
last 
in the 


of as 


a 


Through Walls and Darkness 


Kendall 


Station WDU@Q 


Director 


FOR 
farther 


many y ¢€ 
back than I can remember! 

and that’s a fairly 
nave 


ars certainly 
long time—we 
education 
trating of 
That's a pretty good metapho1 
good I wish I'd made it 
But 
a most practical era, there is ample 
evidence that is going 
beyond the metaphor stage and ac- 
tually is penetrating 
AND— piercing and doing it 
in amazing fashion through tele- 
vision and through what is looked 
upon in 
moded means of 
radio 


about 
darkne 


heard 


tne 


pene- 
ignorance 
Sc) 
up myself 
today, since we're 


living in 


education 


darkness 
walls 


some quarters out- 


communica 


aS an 
niass 
tion 
I'm 
growing 


referring 
sense 
part of groups in many fo! 
the possibilities in rehabilitation 
work among inmates of penal insti- 
tutions. True 


specifically to the 


of concern on the 


states 


many states have 
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B. Crane 


FM 


20 


Duquesne University 


had educational of 


of 


an routine 


sorts have 
caliber. But 
in the 


systems 1s 


otners instruction 
the 
success 
the 
the 


most 


higher determin- 
of all 
degree 
acceptance part of the 
In instances, there 
lack of motivation. Othe 
obstacles are present, too, such as 
ridicule by othe of the 
“book worms.” 

I must confess I have only hear- 
work in this field 
being or contemplated in 
other of the country, but 
with respect to what is being done 
in Pittsburgh I can speak, not 
with some 


ing facto1 


these of 
on 
inmates 
has been 


prisoners 


say evidence of 


done 
parts 


only 


assurance, but with 
genuine enthusiasm 

Pensylvania does 
tional opportunities 
inmates. As a matte! 
law that unless 
t least sixth 


offe1 
its prison 
fact, the 


prisonel 


educa- 

to 
of 

Savs a 


has a a grade educa- 





tion he unless 
would be an utte! 
There’s a psycho- 
this, Afte 
eight each day, 
lated need something 
more than four stone walls, a book, 
radio program, or other occasional 
diversion to keep them from going 
“stir crazy.” Prison officials 
educators both decided 
a challenge 
activitv in which 


ticipate, not 


must go school, 
tests indicate it 
waste of time 
logical reason for 
hours work, 


persons 


too 


1SO- 


and 
men 
some 


these 
needed needed 
they 
merely 


could par- 
partake of 
passively 

Three 
Hugo, 
County 


years ago Father John 
chaplain at the Allegheny 
Workhouse, contacted me 
at Duquesne University with a plan 
he’d been mulling over. With the 
approval of the Fathe1 
Hugo had wired in on the public 
address the various cell 
blocks, and from his quarters could 
pipe from 
ings to the inmates, 
specific classes 
regular periods 


“broadcasts” 


warden 
system In 


programs tape record- 
in addition to 
which he held at 
What he called his 
were offered at rec- 
reation time 

Father Hugo knew of the WDUQ 
School of the Air, 
that some of this 


be welcomed. He 


and suggested 
material might 
decided on two 
History 
We 


our 


series, one on American 
and another on general 
at the 


school 


cience 
because 
not coincide 
with the recreation period at the 
Workhouse the 52 


grams went “on 


station 
broadcasts did 


radio 


dubbed pro- 
they the 


air,’ with even better than expect- 


and 


ed results 
These, of 

motivating programs, 

the material that Father 


ing about in their classes 


course strictly 
correlated to 
was talk- 
But they 


+ 


impetus to 


were 


provided an added 


learning. gave a living quality 


offered a new approach to the 


subjects 
About the 


same 


time tl 
vivania Schoo] f 


ern Penn 


list of 
the 


added to the 
programs from 
WDUQ School of The Air. The 
principal, Elizabeth Oberly, was 
impressed, not only with the con- 
tent of the programs, but also the 
techniques of presentation. She 
emphasized that reaching the con- 
of the blind child was 
a unique task since all concepts 
were of necessity the result of an 
through sound, smell, 
and touch. The visual was lacking. 
Therefore the responsibility placed 
on the individual radio program 
was extremely great 

Today more than 60 
girls at the Western Pennsylvania 
School for Blind Children turn on 
their radios in the classrooms and 
enjoy the story time for primary 
They learn about bugs and 
birds from Uncle Dan in the inter- 
mediate they participate 
they learn how oth- 
er people live and work through 
the social studies and they 
thrill to the exploits of the pio- 
neers of our country in the Amer- 
ican History series. In music they 
are discovering what other coun- 
tries have the field of 
American There's a teach- 
er’s guide with each series and a 
parallel reading list. (Obviously the 
accompanying correlated film and 
film-strip list is of no value here.) 
The reports of teachers on the indi- 
vidual “check sheets”’ indicate that 
the programs their 
well! 

Along this 
the DePaul 


serviced by 


Children 
schools using 


Was 


sciousness 


awareness 


boys and 


grades 


grades: 


in play-songs; 


series, 


given to 
music 


are doing job 
same line, pupils at 
Institute 
some of 


are being 
these same 
motivating programs. However, a 
slightly different problem has 
Sister Mary Angelica, head 
school. Many of the pupils 
totally or partially, 
others are deaf in varying 
not feasible 
immediately to separate these two 
children into different 


faced 
of the 
are blind, 
and 
degrees. Because it is 


ype of 
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WQED, he enlisted 


tne sup- 
warden and presented 


aS. 
graduall to the inmates 
teacnlir 


Sixteen of 
p igned up for the high schos 
more ffered 
icluded W a pri with 960 in- 
rf his may t seem like 
grade levels are jarge number, remembe! 
NDUQ School of lis was something new —AND 
part of their learn what’s more important, each indi- 


vidual prisoner had to pay five 
dollar for 


for each course he took 
And that 


a 


out of his own pocket! 
of the original 16, 6 obtained 
h chool diplomas 


‘ir television 


a a 
classes, 


r two 
meant 


ni { pa 5 6vy I ate pay 
redi I } half he current 
WQED in ttsburs A eight dollars 


And that’ 


course cost of! 


inmate enrollee 


eCriou 


indication 
: 
Campa! wnat 


Pennsvl\ 


of education 


y - 

inclined t 

mall number of pri 
the high school courses 
only those inmates 
es wnt 
ic es to grad 
eighteen telecast 
three subjects, to- 
the course outlines 
directed 
isly covered two 
school English and 


Algebra and World 


student fo: 


i 


Harry Snyder, director of 
ion Education of the Pitts- 
burgh public schools, supervisor of 
these “High School of the Air” pro- 


rams on WQED is pr 


p! 


- 
results 


etty enthusi- 
about the 


astounding demons 


ipplication of televi 


processes W:< 
project 
-ennsylvania s I 


elected 





nmates was originally’ enrolled. iry education at the institution 
with elgnteen completing the courses 

and taking the examination. Besides e4 
viewing the telecasts, the men had After all, aaaeoueea pupils need mo- 
advantage of studying under su- ul 


vith motivating radio programs 


, ‘ ' 
the Vation, too 


] 


ervision three hours renee Fg 
F : ree 1OUr a ween in Since the school hours of the 


eacn subject, together with an add- 


ed amount of time for self study elementary classes run from 5:00 
As a proof as to what mav be ac- to 6:40 four days a week, WDUQ 


n 
complished under a properly con- will broadcast specially selected 
celved program of directed study programs in Social Studies, Ameri- 
95 per cent of the examinations tak- . x at 
en by this group were successfully . 
passed English between 6:15 and 6:30, so 


can History, General Science and 


rring to the that these correlated broadcasts, 
"ounty Workhouse Cc ymplete with teacher guides, can 
the WQED ‘° gh School be picked up by FM radios in the 
pilot prison schoolrooms for these spe- 

clal pupils 
Quite frankly, Pennsylvania and 
especially Pittsburgh, feels it can 
examina- be justly proud of what has been 
tions was s ly higher than the accomplished in both radio and 
over-all average among the truly television as motivating and teach- 
‘non-captive” audience ing media, especially in the areas 
As a sort of postscript I’d like’ of penal institutions and the blind 
to report that Fre wn, W n It goes without saying that con- 
I told you was et tion irec tinued, more intensive exploration 


at Western \itentiaryv in is going on at the moment whicl 


Pittsburgh, and have completed vill broaden these areas of appli 


plans to ipplement the elemen cation in the future 





Educational Broadcasting in 
Latin America 


MARVIN ALISKY 


tT] } tion O1 


ile pol I 
re completely 


national broad 


inceptior n the ci of Brazil, with most 
borde! ( its 57 million people crowded 
g the 


1920 As for 1 ive! i alon 1e coastal lands frontin 
i¢ 


Argentina ‘hil ; a Atlantic, the non-radio jung in 
Rica, Mexico, Venezuela, and Uri ‘rior is more impressive geo 
guay can be idere ntrie graphically than demographically 
Television— There are thirty 

-Vvision stations in daily 

Puerto Rico and eight of 

nty republics (Argentina 

Colombia, Cuba, Dominicar 


1956 





Mexico, and 
Three of the channels 
are government-owned and oper- 
ated, each with a few hours of 
alr-time operation. Their programs 
labeled “cultural” not “edu- 
cational,” an official warning that 
government propaganda may take 
precedence over adult education 


Republic, Guatemala 
Venezuela) 


are 


The 


are 


thirty 
privately - owned 
outlets, some of which 
educational programs 
in cooperation wit 
titutions of highe: 
represensatives of the 
Education (a federal 


cabinet 


channels 
commercial 
have re 


remaining 


- 


b 
ula! pro- 
in- 


oO! 


h 
learning 


Ministry of 


duced 


I 
xranch of 


Status) 


Rico 


television 


Cuba, Puerto 
3razil, 
distribution is 


from the national capitals, 


Except for 


Mexico, and re- 


celve! scant away 
but the 
within each capital 
teadily 


number of se 


is growing 


Argentina 
the Argentine |! 
Air” 
range of categories, 
1o 


For some years now 
adio “School of the 
has programmed over a wide 
from primary- 
adult-education broad- 
Unfortunately, the “School 
the Air’’ has been administered 
the Ministries of the Interio1 
Justice, and Education during 
of the despotic influ 
ence of Juan Peron. Before Dicta- 
tor Peron was ousted in September, 
1955. he had succeeded in changing 
genuinely educational and cultural 
hows into propaganda program 
of the 

The rewritten versions of 
aired in the 1950's contrast 
with the pre-1943 history 
beamed t Aires 


choo] 
casts 
ot! 


by 


twelve years 


exalting the virtue Peron 
regime 
history 
sadly 
lessons ) 3uenos 
classrooms 

The provisional regime of Presi- 
dent Lonardi has promised a resto- 
ration of the traditional Argentine 
freedom of the 

The Argentinue “School of the 
Air” may undergo organizational 
and programming changes, but un- 


“1 
all 
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now has consisted pro- 
gramming categories: pre-school, 
primary grades, secondary school, 
teachers in-service, and adults and 
parents. The first three types of 
broadcasts have beamed di- 
rectly to the classroom. The latter 


wo have been beamed to the home. 

Prazil__The Educational Broad- 
casting Service of the Ministry of 
Education in Brazil has averaged 
fourteen hours of daily 
AM 


transmitte! 


been 


broadcast- 


ing over one and one short- 
Wave 

It the able direction of Dr. 
Fernando Tude de Souza that ex- 
panded the educational radio sched- 
ule, that 


commercial 


ws: 
W dd 


encouraged Braziliar 


stations to carry pro- 


grams produced by the Education 
Ministry. Just in the realm of adult 
education, six thousand Brazilians 
annually enroll in radio courses fot 
some of them to complete 
a secondary school education they 
were forced to interrupt years 


crealt, 
be.- 


fore 


Chile—The Department of Edu- 
cational Radio of the Ministry of 
Education produces broadcasts in 
Chile for the primary schools, 
ondary schools, 
and for adults seeking fundamen- 
1 knowledge of hy- 


sec- 
teachers in-service, 
tal 


literacy of! 


piene 


Cuba -The radio station of the 
Ministry of Education, CMZ, re- 
mains on the air daily at a choice 
spot on the AM dial, including a 
few English-language programs in 
its schedule 


Mexico The voice of the Na- 
tional University of Mexico, XEUN, 
reaches a primary listening area 
coinciding with the Federal District 
urrounding Mexico City How- 
ever, XEUN’s short-wave duplica- 
tor reaches out into the provinces 

XEUN feels that one of the func- 
tions of educational outlet is 
to experiment. Among its own in- 
novations have the 


an 


been world’s 





first radio series of shows in the 


language of the Aztecs, Nahuatl 
One of Mexico’s most admirable 
educational radio ventures has in- 
volved not transmitters, but receiv- 
ers. For years the Education Minis- 
try has sent out traveling “Cultural 
Missions” to 
adult 
teache! 


fundamental 
and _ in-service 
improvements to 
communities. Each Mission proudly 


displays a radio receiver, 


br ing 
education 


isolated 


explain 
the far-away voices and sounds the 
peasants hear for the first time, 
and 
othe: 


whe c 


relates radio programs to the 
facets of life. In regions 
isolated peasants had not 
heard of radio, Mexican educator: 
saw to it that they did. (See ““Edu- 
cational Broadcasting in Mexico,” 
Journal of the AERT. November. 
1953.) 


Puerto Rico The government 
WIPR, like Mexico’ 


dared to 


radio station, 
XEUN, has 

with program formats and content 
The “Studio X” of WIPR has given 
a first several 
young writers. Many of the 
XX" plays have been 

tic, symbolic, fanciful 


experiment 


bright 
‘Studio 


chance to 


Impressionis 


Latin 
making edu 
National 


has ac 


Colombia—It here that 
America currently is 
radio news. The 
Broadcasting Service 


cational 
long 


cented musical appreciation pro- 


grams for tudents in the cla 
2 
9U 


4 


rooms 
what 


of the national capital. | 


has been sadly needed i 


broadcasting in the olated rural 


areas 


In 1947, a young priest in a for- 


hamlet in the Andes decided 


that he would initiate 


gotten 
orely need 
radio fare in hi 
Father Jose Salcedo 
town, Sutatenza, with 
its population of eighty persons 
and its surrounding parish of 9,000 
souls. Illiteracy 
a grim life the 
these farmers 


ed educational 
community 
surveved hi 


was the rule and 


accepted role of 


In August, 1947, Salcedo 
duced these isolated Colombians to 
outdoo! 
screen in the village square. Afte1 
thei about the 

outside Father 
announced that an occasional 
movie was not enough, that a 
school must be built. In order to 
reach even the outlying homes in 
his parish, he would make his ama- 
teur radio transmitter the principal 
piece of equipment in the proposed 


intro 


motion pictures, on an 
exciting 
unknown 
Jose 


curlosity 


world, 


schoo] 


In May, 1948. Radio 
made its first broadcast, which was 
The 


message, an 


Sutatenza 
heard by only three receivers 
first program 
appeal to the peasants to help Sal 
cedo that 


and class 


Was a 


build a meeting place 
could serve as a theate! 
Father Jose 
broadcast the voice of 
who helped build 
At least men daily 
speak 


promised to 
man 


room 
every 
the classroom 
Ixty came to 
into the magic microphone 


and do some building 


Next Radio Sutatenza announced 
that chick- 
ens, which sold in the 
city, the money toward the 
a regularly-scheduled 
Enough poultry 
ibuted so that by 1949 
Salcedo was able to buy a 250-watt 
transmitter! 
fifteen 


chool 


farmers could donate 
would be 
Zoing 
launching of 
school of the al 
Was cont! 
and enough radios fo: 


listening post or “radio 


centers” in the mountain 


paris! 

After that, Radio Sutatenza grew 
nto Accion Cultural Popular, 
broadcasting funda 
educational lessons ix 

200,000 pupils in 
sixteen provinces of 
More than 6,000 receiv 
ers are operating in the community 
listening Within a year 
10,000 more radios will be distrib 
Already the A.C.P 
a future school 
one million Colombian 


literacy and 
mental 
hours daily to 
twelve of the 


—- , 
Colombia 


cente! 


uted talks of 


radio audience of 
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Radio Sutatenza now comes from 
a 25,000-watt transmitter, the most 
powerful transmitter in Colombia 
And the government of Colombia 
supports the A.C.P. with $800,000 
annually. Recently, UNESCO be- 
gan to participate in the work of 
Radio Sutatenza through the U.N 
technical assistance program 


Rural Areas Need Radio 


rural, isolated 


The 
village should be 
the goal for educational broadcast- 
ers in Latin America. Short-wave 
programs from the U.S. Voice of 
America and from educators such 
as Stanford’s Hilton 
reach primarily urbanites, who 
possess the short-wave receivers 
needed to maks The Sal- 
Colombia 
appreciation of the 
problem by devoting part of the 
and money available to set 
distribution, not just to the trans- 


mission of program 


Py ofessor 


contact 
cedo organization in 


howed an 


time 


America, 
capital 

provincial cities. U 
ways parallel the 
Even the airlines 
the same 


In Latin roads 
with principal 
ually the high- 
railroad tracks 
tend to connect 
the roads. 
Lacking are the equivalent of ou! 
farm-to-market roads 
tal efforts to 


uation are 


many 
connect 


cities as do 


Governmen- 
that sit- 
evidenced, but 


ameliorate 
even 
hundreds of villages are cut 
off from the mainstreams of the 
republics which surround them 
tadio can and does bridge that cul- 


today 


tural and geographic gap. 


Programming in Indian Dialects 

Yet still another problem arises, 
a linguistic one. Millions of Latin- 
Americans speak their own Indian 
tongues instead of the official na- 
Spanish (Portu- 
French in Haiti) 
alone, out of an esti- 
1955 population of 29 mil- 
lion, almost four million are Indian 
language (Nahuatl, Maya, 
Tarahumara, Otomi, Yaqui, Zapo 


language, 
guese in Brazil, 
In Mexico 
mated 


tional 


users 
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sicigit hin 


tec. Mixtec 
Cans 


And two million Mexi- 
monolingual Indians, or 
(for some so classified 
do comprehend a few words of 
basic Spanish). 


are 
almost so 


In the Andes of western South 
America, millions of Indians speak 
Quechua. In Guatemala and on the 
Mexican Yucatan Peninsula, many 
Mayas also are cut off from their 
fellow citizens linguistically. 


What is educational radio doing 
about it? Already mentioned were 
the pioneer broadcasts of XEUN in 
Mexico City in Nahuatl. But those 
shows are no longer on the air. In 
Merida, Mexico, station XEZ used 
to have programs in Maya, but 
again, such programs no longer are 
on the alr 


In Peru, there is a current hope- 
ful sign. In the U.S. Embassy in 
Lima are alert Americans, 
Thomas Driver and Stewart Ayers, 
who are trying to help. They have 
worked on radio programs in the 
Quechua language, for they real- 
ize that millions of Indians one day 
will be reached by radio, once ade- 
quate receiver distribution is car- 
ried out, either by private enter- 
governmental effort. But 
Lima there are those who 


two 


prise Ol! 


even in 


will tune in to hear a program in 
Q@uechua, though the most 
tant 


1 


impor- 
thing about such a broadcast 
to demonstrate that educational 


radio can be done in Indian dialects 


Broadcasts for U.S. Minorities 
Before we in the United States 
criticize Latin-American broadcast- 
ers for not doing more 
indigenous tongues, 
we might reflect on the lone news- 
cast in Navaho in 
southwest. We 
about the 


pro- 
gramming in 
our spacious 
might think too 
scarcity of educational 
programs within our many big-city 
foreign language broadcasts. A few 
of the foreign-language programs 
in the U.S. can be “cul- 
tural” and “educational,” but many 


labeled 





hours are 
and semi-popular music, separat- 
ed by commercials. For example, 
in San Antonio, Texas, three Span- 
ish-language radio stations and one 
Spanish - language 
tion have 


consumed in popula! 


television 
schedules 


Sta- 
loaded with 
Latin-style hillbilly 
folk music per se), 
reports on wrestling 

And before we 
thusiastic 


SOap operas, 


music (not and 
become too en- 
radio 
must soberly 
statistics Of 


efforts of some 


about educational 
in Latin America, we 
remember a few 
course, the valiant 
of the Latin-American broadcast 
ers, ‘+h as Salcedo and Tude de 
Souza kindle enthusiastic 
But 


million 


admira- 
tion than half of the 
170 Latin-Americans are 
illiterate, most of them inadequate- 
ly housed, and many 
undernourished 
television set 


more 


of them even 
lack 
radios in 
listen, 


They not onl 
but 


many cases. If they 


even 
they 
may do so as part of a community 


gathering in a schoolroom. back- 


yard, or saloon 
Latin America’ 


creasing 


population is in- 


three per cent annually 


lt doubles every 


+. +. ; 
LWenLy-l 


We 


where 


speak of “crowded Asia,” 


the 
area of the world houses two-thirds 
of the population of this planet. 
3ut Latin America’s birth rate cur- 
rently is twenty per thousand citi- 
zens as compared to only ten per 
thousand in Asia. Parts of tne Old 
World already are overcrowded. 
Parts of the New World will be 
At the present rate of increase, by 
the year 2000 (a scant 44 years 
away), Latin America will reach 
a population figure of a half-bil- 
lion 


only one-third of land 


Radio, a Potential Educator 
Educational radio has not caught 
up with the pockets of isolation 
currently existing the 
der, though it to do so 
tatistical 


iar gel 


bor- 
The 
even 
begging 
transmitters to 
their ignorance and 


below 
tries 
prospect of an 
potential audience, 
for receivers and 
relieve social 

olation, presents a big challenge. 
Some Latin-Americans 
North American 


Waging 


plus a few 
already are 
below 


More 


Wal on ignorance 


the border with microphones 
such bi 


oadcasters are needed 


Ed. TV —-A Few Suggestions 


Arnold L. Wilkes 


Station WBAL 
Sylveste! feaver, pre 
NBC, nas 


to think 


ident of 
like 
the 


now 


wnat we 
phrases” 
pun is quite deliberate). He 

and has 


been fi some time, 


idea of 


DacK 


ing tne 


enlightenment 


through exposure, and he advise 


us make entertainment 


enlightening and to make 


enment more entertaining 


proof of his pudding 
one example, wa he 


tunate 


fo! demise 
Abridgment of an addr« 
College Public Relations 


31, 1955 


Association 


Baltimore 


27 JANUARY 


Maryland 


ture entitled 
which the 
artist 
fied 


tarved to 


“Recital 
worl i’ 


Hall” in 
greatest musical 
were presented in a digni- 
performance 
death 
ome tinge of 


The eries 
and it was with 
regret that we see 
artists accepted warmly 
a part of bright variety shows 
Our audiences will take great 
of culture of all kinds when 


} : } 
enveloped in les 


tne same 


lump 
intellectual trap- 
call this 
That en- 


ping If you want to 


ugar coating you may 


presented before the annual convention of the American 
District 4 


University of Maryland, October 


1956 





tertainment peen offereda with 


more enlightment and enlighnten- 


made more enter- 
the New 
y Educa- 


here—- program 


ing program 
obse rved by 
Val 


evision 


taining wa 
York Time 
} 
| 


tional te 


Adam 


that enlighten and inform and con 


tribute to human understanding 


pubdik 
as truly by NBC by any sta 


have been br x} the 


tions specifically labeled ‘“‘educa- 


tional 
It 
no thing as non-education 

al TV 


omething to 


program ha 
omeone, 
omewhere is not expected that 


you ll like rogram and it 
would be a pg! help to 
dustry if 


tructive cr! 


the in- 


people would offer con- 


treme liber: 


You! 


, , 
young ol! | itelliectual 


tructive 


brain will accept wnat 


individually. 


publi ha 


Group a 
tab 


ana 
ly person- 


DOOK or e 
: 1 la; ; 

choo] i@arning 
competence 


al posses 
You a 
and » in television must 
You! 


vidual 


representatives 
Work 
must help 
and credit 
nstitutions on 
tl 


yu serve é 


One other group to have 
found this to be essential is the 


clergy. Someone reminded them 


that each time a clergyman pre 
ents a program or service on 


Vision “fie 


can literally 


people tinal 


peak 
more i 
ing his lifetime 
though people 
there, hi pproach |} » the 
dividual. You 
to individual 

TV 
ent kind of 
you. It 


lic relations 


publi lat a diffe 
relation to! 
can be 


publicity, but pub- 


and publicity are dif 
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Your product is not 
the results of 
Remember that 

the viewers—are 
not matriculating, for by the fact 
that have tuned you in they 


I ition, but 
the institution 
your students 
they 
and once 
attention it is your 
next obligation to realize who they 
are 

Who constitutes a public? This 

a question which must be faced 
by everyone in the industry for 
work in minor- 
minority group 
“trustees”: an- 
an- 


have already enrolled 


you have their 


and 
One 
called 
labelled 
tudents”’ 
“alumni.” All of 
dreds of constitute a “‘pub- 
lic.’ You decide to 


program is directed 


all of us live 
ity group 

you tace 1S 
other “faculty” 


other, and 


another, 
these and hun- 
must whom 
youl 

A recent example of the penal- 
who to 
the announced dropping 


We! of 


paid for not deciding 


in-school 
produced in the 
ton. Washington 

t the programs 

had evidenced a lack of punch and 


+ 


Wro- 


ies announced that 


appeal. I am suggesting that 


the reasons for this should have 


been more clearly seen. Local 
school officials thought teachers 


hould relate televised lessons to 
daily 
scheduled for 
official 
ni nypotnesis 

that the h 


haa 
and one 


dozen 
their classe 
aid, “Apparently 
was not good.” I 


Was good, 


ne regula! tney 


nign 


\ pothesis 
but backward 
Apparently not realized 


n-school programs 


l. Should be organized with 
teachers, not for them; 


2. Must be made a necessary addi- 
tion to the curriculum planned in 
edvance with adequate printed pre- 
paratory material for the classroom 
teachers; 

3. Must take full advantage of 
utilization of the program; 

4. Are only a part of the whole 
clessroom lesson; and 

5. Must be controlled by a con- 
tinuing evaluation. 





Educational elev! 


uskin, when invited to par- 
should prese lateri- ipate in ceremonies relative to 
1 not otherwise availab] elegraphic communication  be- 
tween England and India, said, 


‘What have you to say to India?” 
teaching procedure One wa) 


ne way to stop teachers, clergy 
mples of such progran j af , 


men, professors, etc 
letail can be obse 


; 


‘-lassroom 


sresented 


when begin- 
rve ning production ‘ir first tele- 
Vision Ww i ask them what 
hey want to say to the public 
Once this decision has been made 
n its simplest, barest, most hon 
t fashion, the remainder of the 
gram procedure will be easy 


method of operation will be 


. | thar 
CA -A1©@T) is fl ii ‘ 


the clear 
ige to these new television 
an indication « televi teachers and you will find it diffi- 
long ingrained habit 
hed Dy autocrat all too 
upe eldom challenged 
accomplishmen Advice 


on television content i 
teache! famou b whereas tested guidance 
sion teachi is Known and more 
about the television 


yarticulal 
1s10on Th: I lI an iy 1g Dusines than about any 
listinction ) 1] ‘nt problem with the 


exception of juvenile de- 


ion need 
-nvious ial 
t 

howmanship and 
nust be blended in 


hose given repeated 


sortions with 


i | leV1sio} he greatest mas 
valuable 1emM ( ] 
rechniqu f 


il ] not yet equipped to 
ind again does n ) 


“kel ye with the mi f the medium 
dage of a subjec Man rillian | | 


, ‘ . } ' 
elleve ne 11) thing 
eem »}y able 


Wrong Wi TV a! t i y people 
, then ' wh W ‘ 'V a tool and 
they must be 1 use on, na sain bien am 
medi Im ‘VISION 4} } ay 3 will he a too] poorly 
: ee Vv 1eWwel!l have button OV 
iny one gl O! 


4 


Want 


them 


colored 
preatest 
mal! 
both 
and pro 


Ca 





? . 
pal iCl- 
aN peed 


rogram ana 


and when vou do. 


] vou to grati- 





Letters to 
the Editor 


PPE BEEBE LBL LLL LOL LLL LLL LL LL 


We at 


our appreciation of you! 


KUHT wish to expres 
recogni- 
ion of the IMpo! 
tionship commercial TV 


and educational TV 


tance of the rel: 


petween 


Thi | tne 


Ve ee) 


forward LOOK 
xtremelys 
fact that Houston 


to recognize the 


proud of 

was the first cit 
value of such a 
that KUHT wa 


role in it 


‘lation nip and 
»> 10 play a Majo! 
Let u 


timulate others in 


hope your editorial will 
uch an action 
and relationship 

Tom - Batti 
Producer-Directo! 
KUHT 

Houston, Texa 


Thanks fo ending me 


AileE 


anothe! 
copy of the AERT Journal (Novem- 
ber, 1955). This one appeals to me 
as being unusually interesting 
Again many thank 
Walter W 
Dean 
College of Education 


University of Minnesota 


Cook 


I noticed in the 
of AERT a 


October Journal 
nice summa\’ry stale 
on lowa TV Schooltime. We 


obvious! are grateful for tn 


men 


article and for the 


TV Schooltime 


publicity given 


I am a faithful 


AERT 


reader of The 


Journal of and 


hope you 


keep up the good 


and you! tafi 


Work 


Jame H. Davi 
Supervisor TV 
WOI-TV 

low ad 


Educatior 


Am«e 


rHeE AERT 


The first issue in 
of AERT Journals is a welcome 
ight in the mail. If we must make 

hitches in the AERT belt be- 

the membership list grows 
to what it ought to be, I hope the 
Journal of all things does not have 
to suffer. Our 
time the most convincing 
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